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men were invalided during the winter on account of " trench feet" alone.
To make matters worse, the Germans had the advantage of higher, drier, and generally much more favourable ground, from which they looked down into our miserable, muddy lines, and were able to bombard them, with their superior artillery, in a manner that would have broken the hearts of any ordinary troops. To this treatment we could give no adequate reply owing to the lack of heavy artillery and of ammunition for such guns as we had. I remember that at one time I had, with the Commander-in-Chief's approval, to issue orders restricting the expenditure to two rounds per gun a day, so depleted were our stocks and precarious our prospects of replenishing them. I claim to have as good a knowledge as any one of the British soldier, but to this day it is a marvel to me how he continued to hold on during that first terrible winter in Flanders.
By the end of 1914 the Expeditionary Force had reached a strength of five cavalry divisions and eleven infantry divisions, of which two in each case were Anglo-Indian. In addition a considerable number of Territorial battalions and Yeomanry regiments had been sent out from home. The New Armies were in course of formation and training, and were not yet ready to be put in the field.
Early in November the Commander-in-Chief sent me to England to represent to the War Office the urgency of the ammunition position, and to press for an increased supply. On return to France Lord Roberts crossed the Channel on the same boat as myself, and we had a long conversation on the war and our neglect to prepare for it. Notwithstanding his great age, his clear military instinct was as prominent as ever, but it occurred to me that for a man of his years he was trying himself too highly in attempting the journey, and this unfortunately proved to be the case. He arrived at St. Omer on the nth November, was suddenly taken ill on the 13th, and died at 8 P.M. on the following day. Previous to the despatch of his body to England a short, simple service was held at the Maine on the lyth, at which I had the mournful honour of being one of the pall-bearers. Contingents of British, Indian, andter-General and one Deputyre destined to last fore would arrive near the placet the beginning of accepted plan was you, whether on the staff or in command, will include, in addition to a good theoretical knowledge of your professional duties, the possession of a quick eye,l do well to study the methods of Wellington in the Peninsula, and the teaching furnished by the American Civil war on this important subject.
